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Kamu rushed out and bought las of ~zax 
and a toy Bub Rita said she 
would &*> her money. Karn made fun of her and 
laughed. Kita. wert with Daddy to the Gin and, 
opened an accourt with all her money and go her 
owne sip She kept adding her pocket money. 
ter money grew and grew.7nd Ramu stopped 
| laughing. ttis tore. tis 32232 broke, tee. | 
| were over. tte had. no money left When he got his 
nocket_money he werlh with & 5) to 
“the He WA8 80 prod  hisown 2e7 
“Now | am not doing to spend all my 
money,” he s2id"] am goingto save? 
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Message received trom th> 
Hon‘ble Prime Minster 
on the occasion of the 
launching of the Sinhala 
Edition of Chandamama 





PRIME MINISTER 


MESSAGE 


By virtue of the clesn and good 
entertainment Chandamama Publications have 
provided to children of India they have 
earned a place for themselves in the hearts 
of children and I em glad that they should 
now wish to spread out to Sri Lanka. 

I congratulate thes on their new 
venture and trust that they will be as 
popular with the Sinhalese children as they 
have been with Indian children, 





(Horarji De 





Hew Delhi, 
June 3, 1978. 
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i? SAVITRI—A LEGEND AND A SYMBOL 


hs Where was Madradesha that was once ruled by 

- King Aswapathy, Savitri's father? Some say it was 
situated between Kashmir and the river Chenub. 
Others say. the land known today as Afghanistan 
was the Madradesha of the bygone days. 


Thousands of wyeais have passed since the age 
of Aswapathy. Even the raphy of Bharata 
has changed. Yet; the legend of Savitri (see the 
Story of India in this issue) has continued to be 
extremely dear to the Indian people. 


Savitri outwitted the God of Death and won 
back her husband's life. But did she achieve this 
only by the dint of her wit? No. Great was her. 
spiritual strength. Her pure love, supported by the 

iritual strength, won a victory over death, even 
though temporarily. 


Sti Aurobindo, the seer-poet (incidentally whose 
birthday occurs this month — on the 15th), saw in 
this legend a significant symbol. If Savitri’s love 
changed Satyavan’s destiny, one day the advent of 
Divine Love ought to change the destiny of man 
and conquer death for humanity. Sri Aurobindo’s 
Savitri, one of the greatest epics ever written, 
uses the legend for revealing the spiritual future of 
man. 


Thus the immortal legend of Savitri has received 
@ new meaning in our own age. 
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Na santiayamandruhya naro bhadradpi pafyati 
Sanflayam punararukya padi fivan patyati 


One cannot attain prosperity without taking chances. If one survives the risks 
involved in taking chances, one attains prosperity. 
The Hitopadeshah 


sree a ee faery air: 
srcva faextager facater sem: 1 
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Prarabhyate na khalu vighnabhayena nicaih 
Prarabhya vighnavihatd viramant: madkyak 

Vighnaih sahasragunitairapi hanyamandah 
Prérabdhamuttamagund na parityajanti 


Inferior people do not undertake any enterprise for the fear of facing obstacles, 
Those of the middle category begin enterprise, but abandon it when they face 
difficulty. But the best of people never give up a work once they have under- 
taken it, even if confronted by a thousand difficulties, 

The Panchatantram 








THE PATH OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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a THE CONQUEST 
: OF DEATH 
F King Aswapathy of Madra 
; was agreat Yogi. For lon 
; .did he concentrate on God- 
ti dess Savitri and at last when 
e the goddess appeared before 
P him, he asked for the boon 
pe of a spiritually enlightened 
iE child, ; 

2 _At Savitri’s boon a daughter 


was born to the king. 
Luminous in appearance and 
= divine in nature, the 
= Princess was named Savitri. 
When she came of age, the 
king asked her to go in quest 
of her consort. 


Passing through many king- 
doms, Savitri entered a 
forest. There he , met 
Satyavan, the son of the 


sen of Salwa. At once she 
knew that she had met her 
consort in Satyavan, the 
brave and truthful prince. 
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exiled blind king, Dyumat-. 
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But once she had made a 
decision, she would not 
swerve from it. She mar- 
ried Satyavan and went to 
live with him in his forest 
dwelling. Great was the hap- 
piness of the blind king 
Dyumatsen, his queen, and 
Satyavan. 





But as Savitri returned to 
her parents to inform them 
about the success of her 
mission, Sage Narada revea- 
led that Satyavan, though a 
great soul, was doomed to 
die in a year. They dis- 
suaded Savitri from marry- 
ing him. 





Savitri alone knew of the 
impending doom. Through 
an intense, silent Tapasya, 
she prepared herself to face 
the situation. The day ar- 
rived. When Satyavan went 
out into the forest for 
gathering wood and fruits, 
she accompanied him. 
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With great  will-power, 
Savitri remained calm and 
quiet. Satyavan was very 
happy that Savitri was with 
her. Merrily talking to her, 
he climbed a tree to cut 
wood, But all on a sudden 
he complained of an. un- 
bearable pain in head. 


Savitri knew that the hour 
had come. Satyavan got 
down and slept with his 
head on Savitri’s lap. As 
Savitri remained engrossed 
in toposya, Satyavan passed 
away. Now was the time 
for Savitri to prove her 
inner. strength. 


Savitri felt someone's pre- 
sencenearher. Sheopened §& 
her eyes and saw the mighty } 
God of Death, Yama, Him-_ ka. 
self come to take charge of 
Satyavan’s soul. Savitri 
greeted Him, and Yama was 
delighted to meet,in her a 
great soul. 
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As Yama began moving ~ 
away with Satyavan’s soul, 
Savitri followed Him. 
Yama offered her any three ~ 
boons, but He would not 
give back Satyavan’'s life. 
Savitri secured sight and the 
lost kingdom for Dyumat- 
sen and the promise of sons 
for Aswapathy. , 





Even then Savitri would not 

retreat. Immensely moved 
by her sincerity, Yama offer- 
ed her a fourth boon. 
Savitri wished to have a 
hundred sons. Yama 
agreed. Only then He rea- 
lised that the boon cannot a 
-be fruitful unless Satyavan § /¢ 
is restored to: life. He is 
obliged to resurrect 
‘Satyavan. 


In the meanwhile King Dyu- 
matsen has got back his 
vision. His subjects had 
come into the forest in 
search of him, because his 
lost kingdom has been re- 
covered from his enemies. 
The king, the queen, and the 
subjects were searching for 
Satyavan. All were united 
amidst great rejoicing. 
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‘gave him clothes: 


“the hermit. 


“WEDITATION WITH GATS 


At the foot of the hill, on the 
river-bank, lived a hermit. The 
forest around the hill supplied 
him with the fruits and vege- 
tables he needed and the water 
of the river was pure. The 
people of the nearby villages 
were happy to repair his hut 
from time to time and they 
In fact, they 
would be happy to give any- 


_ thing the hermit would need, 


but his needs were few. 
Many people came to meet 
They took his 


advice and went away. 


do so. But, in all fairness to 


the man, 


it must be admitted 


‘that he served his master well. 
. 1B. 


But one — 
stuck on to him; although the. 
hermit had néver asked him to 


He claimed himself the hermit’s 





chief disciple and the hermit 


did not mind that! The people 
called him Chelababa. 
‘One night, in his vision, the 


hermit received a call Fant his 


guru who lived in the Hima- 
layas. 
‘IT am off to the Himalayas!” 


he announced to Chelababa, in 
_ the morning. 


“Please allow me to accom- 
pany you,” said Chelababa. 

The hermit smiled and ex- 
pressed his inability to do so, 

“When will you be back 


here?’ asked Chelababa anxi-— 


ously. 
“Why should | be Baek at 


all? | am an ascetic. I may go 
anywhere J like. I have- no | 
aes ms eee Se ay E 
be ae paces Sa eaeais ae 
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attachment to any place,” re- 
plied the hermit. . 

 “What- will happen to this 
beautiful hut?’ asked Chela- 
baba with great concern. 

The hermit laughed and said, 
“The hut is for me; I am- not 
for the hut. So many <castles 
and forts have been reduced 
to dust through the centuries. 
What does it matter-if a hut is 
gone?” A tae 

Chelababa did not appear to 
appreciate the reply. He wept 


and said, “No, Master, please 


allow me to be here, to continue 
your tradition, till you return.” 

The hermit took pity on the 
man who, after all, had served 


him so well, and allowed him 
to be there, claiming himself to 
be his disciple and heir, as he 
was wont to do. : 

The hermit roamed about in 
the Himalayas after he had met 
his guru. Years passed— 
twenty-five years. Suddenly he 
remembered his hut on the 
river and the man whom he had 
left there. He decided to pay 
a visit to the place. 

He walked for several months 
and approached the hill. Much 
had changed in that region 
and nobody recognised him, 
On his way to his old hut, he 
came across a fair. To his 


great surprise he found it 


Be al ie 
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devoted to the sale of kittens 
only! 


“This one is bound to grow: 


up to be a wonderful tom cat, 
most suitable for meditation,” 
one seller exclaimed upholding 
a black and white kitten. 

“Mine is destined to be the 
finest tabby in this region—the 
right type for meditation!” 
shouted another. 

“Come here, these kittens are 
the direct descendants of ‘the 


one with whom the great her-— 


mit himself meditated!” dec- 
lared a third one. 

The hermit was perplexed. 
He took a man aside and 


observed, ‘Gentleman, I have 


never seen a cat fair anywhere!” 


“How can you? Chelababa’s 
disciples live mostly in this area, 
Naturally, cat is so important 
here and we have this quarterly 
fair!’’ said the man. 

The statement did not satisfy 
the hermit’s curiosity. He 
advanced towards his old hut. 
On the way he heard an old 
man chiding his son, “How 
could you think of meditating 
without a cat tied to the pillar? 
What will Chelababa think of 
you if he comes to hear of such 
an outrage?” 

Still more puzzled, the hermit 
reached the river-bank. His 


old hut was still there, but it 





was maintained as a sacred 
shrine. His servant, Chela- 
baba, lived in a nice building 
built by his disciples. A number 
of disciples lived with him. 

All looked at him with sur- 
prise. But nobody dared to 
stop him. The hermit pushed 
on to Chelababa’s room. It 
was evening. Chelababa sat in 


meditation. Before him lay a 
cat, tied by a rope to a 
pillar. : 


As the hermit looked on with 
compassion, he saw in his seer- 
vision all that had happened. 
A quarter of a century ago, he 
had a pet cat. The pet was in 
the habit of playing with him 
whenever it found him sitting. 
So, when he sat for meditation, 
he tied it to a pillar. 
had observed his practice and 
had concluded that tying a cat 
to a pillar was a must for medi- 





Chelababa 





ates 


tation, 
soon Cheéelababa opened his 
eyes and saw his master. He 
was about to cry. out in joy. 
But the hermit stopped him in. 
time and said, “I have no desire 
to attract a crowd. I must 
leave this place forthwith.” 

““Master! Please take me with 
you this*time,” pleaded Chela- 
baba, in tears. 

The hermit realised that his 
pleading was genuine. Rather 
foolish though, Chelababa w 
a good soul. ; 

“All right. Meet me on the 
other side of the hill, alone, after 
a week. In the meanwhile an- 
nounce to your disciples that 
the age when meditation had to 
be done with cats tied to the 
pillars has passed. Now they ~ 
can meditate without the cat,” 
advised the hermit and he left 
for the hill. 
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THE AMBITIOUS PRIEST 
Ram Shastri was the priest in a village temple. The people 
of the village respected him and took care of all his needs. 
But Ram Shastri thought that there was nobody in the area 
to properly ‘recognise his scholarship, 


One day he heard that the king was about to perform a 
Yajna and that he was in need of a scholarly priest. 


Ram Shastri resigned his priesthood. Next he sold out 
his house, for, as the king’s priest he looked forward to 
living in a much better house. 

He arrived in the capital only to hear that because of 
a death in the family the king has postponed the Yajna 
indefinitely. 

Ram Shastri returned to his village. But the villagers: 
had by then appointed another priest. 








(The brave Badal has Pained concem to King Bhuvansingh. The royal 
detectives locate the hidegut of the rebels in the forest and one night the 
king's army swoops down upon the camp. At Badal's timely advice, the 


rebels escape. 
caught in a fire. 


However he cannot save their Master who got injured, 
While dying, the old man revealed that Badal was none 


other than the grandson of the rightful king of the land who had been 
killed by King Bhuvansingh’s father.) 
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Evening had set_in. 

The sounds of bells and 
conchshells were heard from 
the various temples in the city. 

Badal and Ramu advanced 
towards the palace, along a 
lonely road. Suddenly Badal 
laughed. 

“My dear friend, since the 
fateful night when our camp 
was raided, you have grown so 
prave! I have become ac- 
customed to your. alarming 
silence. But your sudden 
laughter really frightens me,” 
observed Ramu. 


“Ramu! This beautiful city of 


Sundarpur was founded by my 
ancestors. I am the heir to the 
throne of this kingdom. Is it 
not funny that I must wander 
the city streets uncared ‘for as a 
beggar? Is it not funny that I 
must try to sneak into the 


while, 


is) 


castle built by my forefathers 
like a thief? How can I refrain 
from laughing?” said Badal. 

They walked in silence for a 
Then spoke Ramu 
again, keeping his voice low, 
“O Prince...” 

Badal clamped his palm on 
Ramu’s mouth. “Will you 
please continue to address me 
as Badal? If you must address 
me otherwise, then wait till...” 
“Till the time when I can 
address you as my lord, the 
king!” Ramu cut in, as soon as 
Badal removed his hand. 

“Tull the time when I can 
address you as my learned 
minister,” said Badal softly. 

Both giggled, but only for a 
brief moment. Their mission 
for the night was too ominous 
to let them revel in any wishful 
thinking. 


“My friend, what I wanted 


to say is, should we not wait 


for some more days?” asked 
Ramu. 

Badal cast a stern glance at 
his friend and said grimly, 
“Ramu, did the enemy wait? 
At the earliest opportunity they 
struck. The situation is plain. 
They killed our Master. We 
must avenge his death. For 
accomplishing this task, there 
will never be anything as a 
favourable opportunity. The 
usurper, Bhuvansingh, will not 
invite me into his palace and 
offer- me a dagger to kill him. 
I have to take my chance risk- 
ing my life, now or in future. 
Better I iy it now while I am 


NW), 


in the grip of a call for ven- 
geance. I owe this much to my 
ancestors.” 

Ramu kept quiet. Soon they 
were on the square at the back 
of the castle. 

A crowd had gathered on the 
square. The wizard and his 
disciple, Mangal, were carrying 
on a spine-tingling performance. 
The spectators were agog with 
excitement. At the wizard 
waving his wand, the turban of 
a wealthy merchant flew off and 
sat on the head of a beggar. 

“My turban, my turban!’ 
shouted the merchant. ‘“‘I have 
money tucked in it!” 

As soon as the beggar heard 
this, he Prepares to run Ee 





& 





with the turban. But the next 
moment, at another movement 
of the wizard’s wand, the turban 
turned into a snake coiled on 


the fellow’s head. He cried in 


horror as others shrieked point- 
ing their fingers at his head, 
bouncing back from him. 

The wizard laughed aloud 
and the snake dissolved and 
the merchant got back his 
turban. 

Two sentries guarded the rear 
gate of the palace. One of them 
had joined the crowd. The 
other one was obliged to keep 


Standing at the gate, although 


his mind was at the magic show. 
Not far from the gate, at a 


+s 


turn of the high compound 
wall, stood Badal and Ramu. 
““Ramu, look at the sky. In 
a minute the floating cloud will 
hide the moon. That is when 
the sentry’s attention must be 
diverted,” whispered Badal. 
Ramu nodded and walked in 
the opposite direction. Within 
minutes the moonlight became 
dim.. Immediately there was 
heard, from a few yards after, 
a disgusting noise which 
sounded like a quarrel between 
two cats. The guard raised his 
lathi and ran in the direction of 
the noise, only to find a passer-by 
who seemed to have already 
driven away the cats. The 
passer-by greeted the guard after 
a rude comment on the uncivi- 
lised conduct of the cats, and 
joined the crowd which stood 
enchanted at the wizard’s per- 


- formance. 
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Needless to say, the passer-by 
was none other than Ramu. 
Needless to say further, that 
there had been no cats. Ramu 
was a pastmaster in mimicking 
animals and birds. t 

Badal stole into the com- 
pound taking advantage of the 
guard’s momentary. diversion. 

For a long time thereafter the 
wizard went on with his show. 
Ramu observed that time and 


again, in the course of his per- 
formance, he cast brief looks at 
the terrace of the palace. 
Ramu could understand that the 
fellow desired to attract the 
attention of the inmates of the 
palace. 

Badal would not embark 
upon the next phase of his mis- 
sion before midnight. It was 
fraught with grave risks. Ramu 
felt extremely tense and restless. 
Although it was Badal’s instruc- 
tion that he should wait for him 
amidst the ruins of a temple a 
mile away, Ramu could not 
induce himself to leave the area. 

As the wizard announced the 


formed him that the king would 
be happy to witness his wizardry 
once. 

“I will deem it a great privi- 
lege to please the king,” said 
the wizard who looked de- 
lighted. It was decided that 
the messenger would meet him 
the next day at a tavern and fix 
up the date for his entertaining 
the king and his court. 

Ramu decided to linger on 
till it was midnight. He fol- 
lowed the .wizard and the 
latter’s disciple to the tavern 
which was nearby. 

All was quiet. 
midnight. 


It was already 
Ramu sat on the 


end of his performance, a royal veranda of the tavern and gazed 
messenger met him and in- at the upper floor of the palace, 
(Ate ; : oe a 
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But the moonlight was not suf- 
ficient to reveal any movement 
in that huge building. 

Suddenly someone raised a 
cry. It was soon reciprocated 
by more cries. Next moment 
the whole palace seemed to be 
in a turmoil, The palace 
guards and maids ran along the 
terrace, In the light of the 
torches and lanterns which some 
of them held, Ramu could see 
their shadow-like figures- 

Indeed, the commotion in the 
palace was great. A guard had 


accidentally seen a figure near 
the window of the king’s bed- 
room. Being challenged, the 
intruder flashed a dagger and 
tried to silence the guard by 





terrorising him. But the guard 
raised a cry of alarm, Other 
guards joined him, The intru- 
der tried to escape. But he was 
being given a hot chase. How- 
ever, he proved more than a 
match for all his pursuers. He 
shuttled like a string of 
lightning; he could jump from 
one balcony to another with the 
ease Of a leopard, and some- 
times he abruptly turned and 
pushed through the very guards 
who chased him. 

Surprised at the hullabaloo, 
Princess Pratiba opened the 
door of her room. Instantly 
someone came dashing in. She 
stepped back in horror and the 
stranger slammed the door and 





stood pressing his back against 
it, fixing his gaze on the princess. 

“Please do not cry out, O 
Princess, I mean no harm to 
you,” murmured the intruder, 
sweating and panting. 

The princess had been too 
panicky to shriek. But the 
yoice of the stranger sounded 
familiar. In a trembling hand, 
she raised a lamp to see the 
stranger's face. 

Badal smiled. The princess 
lowered the lamp. Her panic 
changed into simple wonder. 

“They are after me, O Prin- 
cess. You may give me up, if 
you so please. I am at your 
disposal,” said Badal softly. 

“But why did you enter the 


palace in this strange manner?” 
asked the princess. 

“For me, there was no other 
way to enter it,” replied Badal. 

“But, what was the need of 
it?” asked the princess. 

Badal kept quiet. 

There were mild knocks on 
the door. Badal advanced a 
few steps towards the princess. 

“© Princess, there is no time 
to lose. One day I will explain 
to you the reason of my strange 
conduct, if you allow me to 
escape. Now, you have to take 
a decision—whether to save me 
or to hand me over to my 
would-be killers,” Badal said. 

There were knocks again. 

(to be continued) 








Two young princes were playing 
in front of the palace. A savant 
who had just been received by 
the illustrious king, pointed his 
finger at the younger prince 
and told the king, ““This son, my 
lord, should make a* worthy 
successor of yours!” 

The princes overheard the 
savant’s .words. The elder 
prince’s face paled. He loved 
his younger brother, true, but it 
was painful for him to hear that 
it was not he but the younger 
prince who would succeed his 
father. 

The younger prince appre- 
ciated the mood of his brother. 
He forthwith decided to leave 
the court and lead the life of 
an ascetic. Nothing would 
dissuade him from carrying out 
his decision. He went and lived 
in a monastery. 

In due course he saw his 
elder brother crowned. The 
bond of affection between the 
two brothers was never snapped. 
The ascetic prince grew famous 
as a philosopher and poet; his 


elder brother grew famous as a — 


king. 

The princes belonged to the 
Chera dynasty who ruled a 
part of southern India centuries 
ago, with their capital at Vanji. 
The elder brother is remembered 
as King Shenguttuvan. The 
younger brother’s real name is 
lost to time, but even better 
known is he as Ilango Adigal. 
Ilango means a young prince. 
Adigal means an ascetic. 

This ascetic prince lived about 
eighteen hundred years ago. 
We do not know much about 
him, but it is due to him that 
we know much about the society 
and the civilization of the time. 
He has left for the posterity a 
great epic, Shilappadikaram, or 


“The Ankle Bracelet”, which. is 


among the greatest works- of 
Indian Literature. The ancient 
Tamil Literature had three glo- 
rious creative periods, known 
as Sangams. Shilappadikaram, 
written during the third Sangam 
period which ended in the third 
century A.D. has exercised a 
great influence on both poetry 
and fiction of the later ages. 
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Although written in sweet 
verse, the moving story of the 
epic reads like a complete novel: 

Among the famous ruling 
dynastics of southern India were 
the Pandyas, the Cholas and the 
Cheras. In the city of Kavirip- 
pumpattinam, the capital of 
the Cholas, lived a prosperous 
young man named Kovalan. 
He married Kannagi, the daugh- 
ter of a noble family. 

They were the most charming 
couple in the city. But as luck 
would have it, Kovalan failed 
to be prudent. He wasted his 
wealth and was reduced to 
misery. 

Repentant of his conduct, he 
decided to visit the city of 
Madurai, the capital of the 





Pandyas, to give a new start 
to his life. His faithful wife 
accompanied him. 

_ After an arduous journey, 
they reached the beautiful city. 
Kovalan left Kannagi with a 
kind cowherd family and went 
into the city, carrying with him 
an anklet of Kannagi. 

It so happened that a valuable 
anklet of the queen had been 
stolen. The goldsmith who was 
involved in the theft happened 
to see the anklet carried by 
Kovalan for sale. He was 
living under the fear of being 
caught any time. So, he thought 
it clever to get Kovalan captured 
as the thief to satisfy the king’s 
wrath. 

The king, in his haste, ordered 


that whoever had been caught 
with the anklet be put to death. 

The king’s guards killed 
Kovalan. 

Indescribable was the apony 
of Kannagi when she heard of 
her husband’s fate. She ran 
through the city, protesting. 
She appeared before the king 
and the queen and proved her 
husband’s innocence. The Pand- 
yas were famous for their rule 
of justice, The king, shocked 
at his own wrong doing, died 
instantly, The queen did not 
survive him. By the power of 
her purity Kannagi invoked 
the God of Fire and asked him 
to consume the entire city, spar- 
ing only the holy and the 
virtuous, cows, chaste women, 


old people and children. Inst- 
antly the city went off in fire. 


Kannagi travelled to the 
neighbouring land of the 
Cheras. There, while she sat 


under a tree in-a forest, some 
forest-dwellers saw her. As 
they looked on she grew lumi- 
nous and disappeared heaven- 
ward. King  Shenguttuvan, 
along with his brother Ilango 
Adigal, heard ‘the strange inci- 
dent from the forest-dwellers 
upon a visit to the hills. While 


the king brought a slab of stone 
from the Himalayas and erected 
a statue of Kannagi, his poet 
brother decided to write: an 
epic on Kannagi and Kovalan. 
Thus was the literature en- 
riched es Shilappadikaram. 





fond of her. The princess was 
no different in her affection for 
me. 

On the fourth day, I told her, 
“© Princess, have you forgotten 
the charm of the sunlight and 
the open breeze? Come on, let 
us run away.” 

“The genie will find us ‘out 
and that will mean our end!” 
said the princess. 

I was filled with hatred and 
anger for the genie. — 

“I am sure, if I destroy the 
talisman, the genie too. would 
be destroyed,” I said and, before 
the princess had any chance to 
check me, I planted a hard kick 
on the talisman in order to 
shatter it to pieces. 


The talisman did not break; 
there were terrific sounds and 
the underground castle shook 
like a reed in a storm. 

“Get away, get away, dear 


prince!” shouted the princess 


and she shoved me onto the 
staircase. Coming out to the 
open, I ran towards my host's 
house. 


I had hardly crossed the forest | 


when [ heard the sound of heavy 
footsteps behind me. Next 


moment the genie caught hold 
of me. 

“You fool, how did you ex- 
pect to escape detection leaving 
behind you your axe?” he hol- 
lered and grabbed me and car- 
ried me back into the _under- 








ground castle. , 
On the floor lay the princess, 


senseless. I felt like going mad 
when I realised that she had 
been tortured. 

The genie kicked her and she 
opened her eyes. 

“T will spare one of you, 
the one who will come forward 
to behead the other,” announced 
the genie. 

I gnashed my teeth and the 
princess wept. 

“I see, you are not eens 

to my condition,”’ shouted the 
genie. “You should see how 
ruthless a genie can be.” 


Before my eyes, he killed the 


princess. Although I knew how 


- of wisdom on a scroll. 


puny was my strength in com- 
parison with his, I flew at 
him. Instantly he muttered an 
incantation and threw a pinch 
of ash on me. I turned into 
an ape! 

I bounced out of the castle 
and breathed heavily in the 
open. Jumping from tree to tree 
and running through meadows, 
I reached the top of a moun- 
tain. On the other side was 
the sea. I saw a small bark 
floating. Without much thought 
I jumped into it and was soon 
carried into the sea. 

A day or two later I found a 
ship. I gibbered on and 
attracted the attention of the 
crew on board. When my bark 
and the ship came closer, I 
hopped on to the ship and took 
hold of the feet of the captain 
and shed tears. The captain 
took an instant liking for me 
and provided me with food and 
Shelter. I could not speak. 
Hence nobody knew who I 
really was. But my human 
conduct charmed all. 

A fortnight later the ship 
reached a harbour. Soon a 
delegation of the local kingp’s 
courtiers met the captain and 
asked him to write a few words 
They 
also obliges all the other onices 
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of the ship to do the same. 
The king had lost his old minis- 
ter and in this way he was trying 
to find out who was the wisest 
'man to occupy the vacant posi- 
tion. : 
When the courtiers were 
about to leave the ship, I took 
hold of the scroll with one hand 
and extended the other hand at 
the captain, He had no doubt 
in his mind about my being an 
ape with exceptional qualities. 
He gave me his quill. I wrote 
six stanzas in six languages and 
put my signature to them. 
The amazed-courtiers left and 
they duly presented the scroll 
to their king. . 


“Produce this scholar before. 


me forthwith,” commanded the 

king, pointing at the stanzas 

written by me. — 
“He is no scholar, but an 


ape,” informed the courtiers. 


That infuriated the king who 


thought that they were joking. 
The courtiers came running to 


the ship and requested the cap- 


tain to let the king see me. The 


captain dressed me up por-" 


geously and I was led to the 
court on horseback, at the head 


of a procession. The story of 


the scholar-ape had already 
spread in the town. A large 
number of people flanked the 
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road and crowded on house- 
tops to have a glimpse of me. 

After the king had been satis- 
fied of my virtues, he called his 
only child, the princess, to see 
me and share his amusement. 
As soon as the lovely princess 
saw me, she looked grave. 

“Father, we should not make 
fun of him. He is no ape, but 
a noble prince!”’ said she. 

The princess, when a child, 
had for her nurse a woman who 
knew wizardry. She had taught 
her how to find out if a man 
had been enchanted and turned 
into an animal. 

“Father, although it is risky, 
I can try to restore the prince 
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to his true form. He has suf- 
fered much for no fault of his,” 


said the princess. 
“Do the needful, my daugh- 


ter. If you succeed in your 
effort and if the prince is found 
not lacking in average grace, | 
will marry you to him,” said 


the king. 


The princess drew a circle 
with some black liquid and 


stood within it reciting incanfa- 


tions. After a while we could 
hear a fearsome roar. There 
stood a tiger before her. From 
the eyes of the beast I could 
understand that it was the 
wicked genie. — 





Ing it. 
genie had changed into the cat’ 


__As soon as the tiger apened 
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its jaws, the princess plucked 
a hair from her own head and 
uttered a hymn and threw it on 
the beast. The hair changed 
into a sword and cut the tiger 
into two. i 

Next moment the tiger’s head 
turned into a gigantic scorpion. 
The princess changed into a 
serpent and fought it. The 
scorpion then changed into an 
eagle and flew away. The ser- 
pent too changed into an cagle 
—a bigger one—and pursued it. 

As we stood dazed, there 
appeared a horrible cat before 
us. Next we saw-a wolf chas- 
I understood that the 


and the princess into the wolf. 
Next, when the cat was about 
to be caught by the wolf, it 
changed into a worm and crept 
into a pomegranate. The fruit 
burst and its seeds scattered on 
the ground. The wolf instantly 
changed into a hen and gobbled 
up the seeds. But one seed 
had rolled to the brink of the 
tiver which flowed by the palace. 
By. the time the hen reached the 
riverbank, the seed fell into the 
water and was lost. 
Suddenly we heard a ear- 
splitting noise. To our great 
horror, we saw both the princess 
and the genie in flames. They 
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were spouting fire at each other. 
The genie once looked at us 
‘and sparks from him scorched 
us and burnt the king’s beard 
and blinded my right eye. 

“The wicked genie — is 
finished!’” shouted the princess. 
We saw her standing before us 
in her normal form. There was 
a heap of ash where the — Berle 
stood. 

Then the princess sprinkled 
on me some water made holy 
by her hymns. Lo and behold, 


I stood there as the prince, 
though blind in my right eye. 
As we would rejoice, we saw 
the princess falling down. 
“What is the matter with you, 
my sweet daughter?” asked the 


king. 

“It is the fire, It has entered 
deep into my being. It is con- 
suming me. Had I been able © 
to find the one seed that slipped 
into the river, I would have been 
totally victorious. But it was 


‘not to be so!” 


The princess breathed her last. 
A magnificence monument was 
made on her tomb, 

While the king and all his 
subjects wept over the death of 
their beloved princess, I left the 
kingdom. I had been the cause 
of the death of two lovely prin- 
cesses. I have been wandering 
as a mendicant ever since and 
have no deSire to return to my 
land left far behind. 











Two thousand years ago the 
Republic of Rome, which was 
ruled by a council known as the 
Senate, had a brave general, 
Julius Caesar. But the general, 
by virtue of his bravery, gene- 
rosity and dashing nature be- 
came the dictator over the 
nation. He did not stop there. 
He even wished“to see himself 
crowned as the emperor. 
- This made many noblemen 
anxious. They all shared power 
in a republic. But under a 
dictator they were ciphers. 
They conspired against 
Caesar. Their leader was 
Cassius. The conspirators soon 
enrolled the support of Brutus. 


This idealist was Caesar’s friend, 


but the interest of the republic 


weighed heavier in his con-— 


science than his friendship. 

One stormy night Caesar’s 
wife, Calpurnia, dreamt many 
evil signs. In the morning she 
pleaded with her husband not 
to move out of the home that 


day, to avoid any danger be- 
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- Caesar’s funeral. 
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falling him. Caesar replied, 
“Cowards die many times before 
their deaths; The valiant never 
taste of death but once.”” Even 
then he would have stayed back 
had one of the conspirators not 
lied to him that the Senators 
had decided to make him the 
emperor! 

Soon after Caesar entered the 
Senate the conspirators pressed 
closer to him and together they 
began stabbing him. 

The surprised Caesar could 
have offered resistance. But if 
he did not, it was because he 
saw his dear friend Brutus too 
Is raising his dagger at him, 
Caesar cried, “Et tu, Brute!” 
(You too, Brutus!) and he 
allowed them to stab him to 
death. 

All seemed well with the con- 
Spirators until Caesar’s dear 
lieutenant Mark Antony 
shrewdly obtained Brutus’s per- 
mission to make a speech before 
the mob, on the occasion of 
By and by 
he proved to the people that 
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Caesar loved them like a father 
and had done none any wrong 
and that his murder was a 
blatant act of treachery. The 
mob rose to avenge Caesar’s 
death: Antony, Octavius 
(Caesar’s nephew), and Lepidus 
united and fought the conspi- 
rators, Soon . the idealist 


Brutus found his fellow-conspi- 


rators mean. He and Cassius 
quarrelled and then reconciled. 
But they were defeated and they 
killed - themselves. The last 
words of Brutus, who- was 
haunted by Caesar’s ghost, were, 
“Caesar, now be still.” - 

Julius Caesar is among 
Shakespeare’s most popular tra- 
gedies. 





CASE ADJOURNED 


| Ravi studied law under a famous legal expert. When he 
finished his studies, the expert demanded a thousand rupees 
as his fees. 


““T will give you the fees only if 1 win my first case in 


the court. That is the condition in our contract,” said Ravi 


| as he left. 


To his dismay, the expert read the contract and saw 
that what Ravi said was true. He had overlooked this 
condition between himself and Ravi. — 

He took his complaint against Ravi to the court. 

Questioned by the judge, Ravi said, *‘ My lord, I am to 
pay him his fees if | win my first case., This is my first 
case. If you order me to pay him his dues, I lose the case. 
| That will mean, I will not pay him. If you say that I need 
not pay him, he loses the case. He cannot claim his eduts 
once he has lost the case!” 

The judge adjourned the case for a hundred years ! 
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THE PRISONER 
IN THE. 
ROCK CASTLE 


Subir was an officer in a big 
merchant ship. Once while the 
ship was returning to her native 
harbour, the captain told Subir, 
“Do. you see the island yonder? 
I want you to sail there in a 
boat, for, our ship cannot lay 
at anchor on its shore. Look 
at the row of rocks. Below the 
tallest of them a man will be 
waiting for you. He will give 
you a letter for me. 


As an obedient lieutenant of 


the captain, Subir sailed to the 
island, alone at night, and 
brought the letter. | 

The captain was very happy 
with Subir. But, he soon took 
to bed, beset with a mortal 
disease. He breathed his last 
even before the ship had touched 
the harbour. However, he had 
handed over two letters to Subir 
shortly before dying. . One 
letter was to be given to the 
owner of the ship; the other 


one was to be given to a young 





man whom Subir did not know. 

Subir’s colleague, Jai, whis- 
pered to him, “‘Let us read the 
letters!” 

“No. That will be treache- 
rous of us,”’ replied Subir. 

The two argued for a long 


time. Greatly annoyed, Jai 
threatened Subir, saying, “One 


night you had secretly visited 


an island. We know that in 
that island reside some rebels 
who are conspiring against our 
king. If you do not show the | 
letters to me, I will report to the 
king that you are an accomplice 
of the rebels.” 

“Do whatever you like. | 
cannot let down my late captain. 


ae 


It is his strict instruction not to 
read those letters,’ said Subir. 

As soon as the ship reached 
the harbour Subir met her owner 
and informed him of the cap- 
tain’s death and also gave him 


the captain’s letter. The dying 
captain’s message to his master 
was to appoint Subir as the new 
captain of the ship. The ship- 
owner was happy to abide by 
the counsel. Jai protested, say- 
ing that it was he who deserved 
to be the captain. But the 
owner did not yield. 
Delighted, Subir went home. 
“My son, it is time for you 
to get married. Meet Sushila’s 
father and fix up the date for 
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the ceremony,” said his father. 

Indeed, Subir desired to 
marry Sushila, a landlord’s only 
daughter. He forthwith visited 
her house and the date was 
fixed. However, a young man 
named Chaman met him as he 
came out of Sushila’s house 
and told him, ““To be frank, I 
wish to marry Sushila. If you 
back out, I will give you a 
thousand gold mohurs.”’ 

“IT can back out without any 
bribe if I know that Sushila 
also wishes to marry you,” 
replied Subir. 

“What is the value of 
Sushila’s wish? It is her father 
who will choose a husband for 
her,” said Chaman who was 
a rich merchant’s son. 

‘“T am afraid, I cannot oblige 
you, said Subir. 

A day before his marriage 
Subir was arrested by the king’s 
police. They led him to the 
minister. 

“| hear that you are in 
alliance with some _ rebels!’’ 
charged the minister. 

‘All | did was to bring a letter 
from an island at my captain’s 
order,” said Subir. 

“Where is the letter?’ asked 
the minister. } ‘ 

Subir kept quiet. But in the 
meanwhile his house had been 
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searched and the bag which he 
used while in the ship had been 
brought there. 

He opened the letter and 
began reading it. He looked 
pale and pensive. 

“Have you read this letter? 
Do you know whom it is ad- 
dressed?” he asked. 

“No. I had been asked to 
give it to a young man who 
was to meet me at a certain 
place on a certain date,’ ex- 
plained Subir. 

The minister immediately 
burned the letter and signalled 
the police to take Subir away. 

subir was led into a deserted 
castle that stood on a rock two 
furlongs off the mainland. He 
was thrown into a dark cabin 
with only one door. Once a 


day the puards pave him some 
food. and drink. 
Weeks passed. Subir under- 


stood that he was doomed to 
die in that dungeon. Despe- 
rate, he began examining the 
walls. 

At one place a slab of stone 
appeared to have become loose. 
After shaking it for several days 
finally Subir succeeded in re- 
moving it. 

- But to his disappointment the 
opening showed another cabin 


on the other side and not ne 
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sea. However, gathering cour- 
age, Subir crept into the other 
cabin and found an old prisoner 
lying sick, 

The old man took a_ great 
liking for Subir who now met 
him every day. 

“T wonder who could have 
been the villain to have brought 
false accusation against me,” 
one day murmured Subir. 

“There may be three vil- 
lains!"’ replied the old man. 

“How do you say so?” 
asked Subir. 

“Jai and Chaman are the 
first two. The third villain may 
be the minister himself. Why 
did he burn the letter instead 
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of setting a trap to catch the 
young man who was to receive 
the letter? I feel certain that 
the letter was addressed to 
someone who was dear to the 
minister, Thinking that you 
might have read the letter, he 
thought it safe to remove you 
from the scene,” replied the 
old man, 

A few days later the old man 
fell sick. He told Subir, ‘‘My 
son, | am going to die. You 


have been my only joy in these 


last days of my life. Listen to 
me carefully. You will find my 
death providing you with a 
golden opportunity to escape. 
After you make good your 


escape, go to the rock island 
situated to its north. Dig at 
the centre of the third cave from 
the south. You will hit upon 
a treasure.” 

The old man’s voice prew 
feeble. Subir could not under- 
stand what more he said. An 
hour later he died, 

- Subir crept back into his 
cabin and waited. In due 
course the old man’s death was 
discovered. The guards rolled 


‘his deadbody in a mat and went 


out to arrange for a boat. 

Subir deeply reflected on the 
old man’s parting words that 
his death ought to give him a 
chance to escape. An idea 





occurred to him ina flash. He 
removed the deadbody to his 
own cabin and himself got into 
the rolled mat. 

The guards carried him into a 
boat. They -rowed for some 
time and then threw the roll 
into the sea. It was evening. 

Subir wriggled out of the roll 
and swum in the darkness. He 
looked around and found that 
he had been left quite close to 
the rock island. 


He reached the islahd cutting 


through the waves and rested in 
the third cave. At day break 
he began his search for the 
buried wealth and was successful 
before long. 


- Feeding on fruits and roots, 


he waited there for the whole 
day. When it was evening, he 
swum to the mainland, carrying 
with himself only a piece of 
gold. He went to the house of 
a barbar, his friend since child- 
hood, and had a hair-cut. The 
friend fetched him new clothes. 
Subir then proceeded to meet 
Sushila. 

True to his thinking, Sushila 
had refused to marry Chaman 
or anybody else. Through her 
father Subir sought an appoint- 
ment with the king. Upon 
meeting the king he told him all 
the travails he had undergone. 
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The king advised him to re- 
main in diseuise for a few days. 
A careful investigation showed 
that the letter which Subir had 
brought was to be delivered to 


the minister’s son. Later, the 
minister himself had joined the 
conspirators. In fact, they had 
set up a well-designed plot to 
assassinate the king. The 
minister looked forward to be 
crowned king himself! 

The plot was squashed. The 
guilty were punished. Subir 
was appointed the king’s new 
minister—of course after he had 
had enough time to marry 
Sushila and to fetch the wealth 
from the cave in the rock island. 
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A PAIR OF CUCKOOS! 
While walking along the village road Jagu heard the cooing 
of a cuckoo. He guessed that the sound came from a 
banian tree. 

He mimicked the cuckoo. At that the cuckoo seemed 
encouraged and it sang with greater gusto. Jagu competed 
with it in cooing till he felt tired. | 
' Then he walked towards home. Under the banian tree 
he met his friend, Ravi. 

‘J heard from some distance a cuckoo singing in this — 
tree. I mimicked it and it responded lustily!” he informed 
Ravi. 

Ravi looked ments “Dear friend! It was 1 who had 
given out a coo just for fun. When I heard a response, I 
went on cooing louder, thinking that the response came from 
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On his way to Ayodhya Hanu- 
man halted at the Ashram of 
Sage Valmiki and asked him, 


“O Great Soul! How could 
such a tragedy occur?” 
Answered Valmiki quietly, 
“© Hanuman, to rule a kinp- 
dom according to the strict 
norms of dharma is an extremely 
hard task. But Rama is deter- 
mined to prove that it is poss|- 
ble to accomplish the task. A 
kingdom is comprised of all 
sorts of people—good, bad, cor- 
scientious as well as cruel, The 
society is a collective body. In 
such a body, just as one's 
virtues were capable of bringing 
good to all, so’also one’s vices 
could follute the atmosphere 
forall. A sage or an enlightened 
king can foresee when the sins 
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of one or a few were going to 
cause a devastation in the king- 
dom. He decides to suffer 
himself, taking upon himself the 
consequence of others’ evil so 
that the kingdom as a whole 
can be spared. Rama has done 
the same.”’ 

Hanuman had a glimpse of 
the hut in which Sita had lived; 
he wandered along the places 
where Lava and Kusha used to 
play. The boys, while practising 
archery used to take aim at the 
trees. Hanuman was delighted 
to see the marks. After touching 
the pround of Sita’s hut with 
his head, Hanuman rose to the 
sky and flew in the direction of 
Ayodhya. 

From far could be seen the 
monuments of the wonderful 








arrows around him. 

“How to know that you are 
not a wizard disguised as Hanu- 
man? We certainly know of 
Maricha who could assume the 
shape of a golden deer!’’ said 
Lava and he put an arrow to 
his bow. 

But’ Kusha checked Lava. 
Looking at Hanuman, he said, 
“Until you have proved yourself 
to be the true Hanuman, you 
have to remain a prisoner. 

“We have heard that Hanu- 


“ia man is capable of assuming a 
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city of Ayodhya. At their sigh 
Hanuman felt thrilled and sad 
at the same time, that he would 
not be able to see Sita, was a 
matter of deep anguish for him, 
that he would soon see not only 
Rama but also his sons, was a 
matter of great joy for him. 
For a while he thought that 
he should mever -have left 
Ayodhya. 

He descended in the garden 
adjoining Rama’s palace. Lava 
and Kusha were then trying 
their hands at various games 
with their bows and arrows. 
As soon as they saw Hanuman, 
they started shooting arrows at 
him, not to wound or harass 
him, but to create a wall of 
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gigantic form. If you can do the 
same, we shall know you to be 
the true Hanuman,” suggested 
Lava. | 

Hanuman smiled and began 
to enlarge himself. He took the 
amazed twins on his shoulders 
and carried them into the sky. 
*T had carried Rama and Laksh- 
mana on my shoulders, in this 
manner, when they were out to 
kill Mahiravana,” Hanuman 
informed the princes. 

When he descended, Lava 
and Kusha bowed to him and 
said, ““O Hero nonpareil! -We 
knew you. But we provoked 
you so that you will be pleased 
to show us your: magnificent 
form.” 

The two brothers then led 
Hanuman to Rama’s presence. 
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Rama could not check his tears 
when he saw Hanuman. 

Hanuman suppressed his own 
emotion and said, “My lord, 
you ought not to be sentimental 
as any ordinary human being. 
Rulers of all times to come are 
to learn from your example of 
suffering and sacrifice for the 
sake of the people. It is we, 
Mother Sita’s children, who 
must bemoan her departure. So 
far as you are concerned, you 
know the mystery of all that 
is happening. You ought not to 
look sad.” 

“Hanuman! Your words bring 
me much relief. 
possible to get over the shock 
of losing Sita, Over and above 
that, if the proposed Aswa- 
media Yajna too is foiled, my 
agony will know no end. The 
wandering horse has headed 
towards Manipur. I want you 
to follow it and protect it.” 

Hanuman flew towards Mani- 
pur. While on his way he saw a 
forest below. His eyes soon fell 
on a ferocious-looking demon 
and a demoness. Both were 
drunk. They shrieked and laug- 
hed wildly. Curiosity got the 
better of Hanuman. He redu- 
ced himself to a small and subtle 
form and descended on the 
branch of a tree. 
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The demoness was saying 
gleefully, ““We demons believe 
in harassing the enemy till their 


end. I have avenged the death 

of my brother. O Karalakantha! 

You acted marvellously well in 

the role of my husband, on the 
- outskirts of Ayodhya!” 

“Surpanakha! You too did 
very well in the role of my wife,” 
the demon congratulated the 
demoness. 

By and by Hanuman under- 
stood that Karalakantha was 
the younger brother of the de- 
mon, Shatamukha, who had 
fallen to Sita’s arrow. The 
demon was wandering around 
Ayodhya, looking for a chance 
to wreck his vengeance on Rama 
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It was in a strange 
circumstance that he had come 
to meet Surpanakha who too 
was loitering around Ayodhya 
looking for a chance to avenge 


and Sita. 


her brother Ravana’s death. 
Both were in the guise of human 
beings. One evening, feeling 
quite hungry, Surpanakha cove- 
ted the disguised demon. She 
smiled at him in order to attract 
him. The demon too was hun- 
ery and he decided to have the 
disguised demoness as his food 
for the night. 

They walked into a lonely 
area. Surpanakha was under 
the impression that Karala- 
kantha was following — her, 
attracted by her. Then, sudden- 
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ly, she assumed her true form 
in order to eat up the demon. 
Just then the demon too assu- 
med his real form in order to 
eat up the demoness. 

They looked at each other, 
quite amazed. “So, you are no 
human being, but a demon!” 
exclaimed Surpanakha. ‘And 
you are a demoness, after all!’ 
exclaimed Karalakantha. They 
became friends. They pretended 
to be a human couple and criti- 
cised Rama for his accepting 
Sita which resulted in Sitas* 
banishment, 

“We are lucky that Hanuman 
was not at Ayodhya. It would 
have been hard to deceive that 
clever chap!’ observed the 
demon. 

“My blood boils at that 
name!” warned the demoness. 

“Does it really boil? I am 
afraid, it freezes!” commented 
the demon, 

“The wicked creature reduced 
our golden fort to a heap of 
ashes!” lamented the demoness 
and she showed a scar on her 
back caused by the fall of-a 
burning beam, 

“The fort was gone. But 
what a pity that the scar re- 
mains!’ observed the demon. 

“Don’t tease me!" Surpa- 


nakha showed anger. 
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“Don't get upset. Do you 
think the name of Hanuman 
sounds very swect to me?’'asked 
the demon, 

“But you are a coward. Other- 
-wise you would not have fled 
the battlefield while your bro- 
ther was in danger,” remarked 
the demoness, 

“It is only because I had es- 
caped that | could avenge my 
brother’s death and befriend a 
charming demoness like you,” 
said the demon. 

“You are very cunning. Any- 
way, let us build a hut-and live 
happily,” proposed the demo- 
ness. 

“But here is yet another 
opportunity to give a blow to 
Rama. We can steal his wan- 
dering horse marked for the 
Yajna,” said the demon. 

“You are a wise puy. Let us 
do so. I wish to ride that horse. 
I had a yard-long beautiful 
nose which J lost to Lakshmana’s 
sword. Capturing and riding 
their horse should be some com- 
pensation!”’ said the demoness. 
_ “Keeping the horse with us 

would be risky. Rama would 
come to know of it and give us 
a battle. We.,must destroy the 
horse forthwith. Rama’s pro- 
posed Yajna will be foiled with- 


out the horse. His pride will be 
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gobbling up things?” 
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smashed!”’ said the demon. 
“Then let us find out the 
animal and gobble it up!’ pro- 
posed Surpanakha. 
“You greedy girl! Don’t you 
have any interest apart from 


the de- 
mon mildly chided the demoness. 

Hanuman threw a few leaves 
on them. 

“‘Look here, we are showered 
with flowers from heaven!” ex- 
claimed the demoness. 

“Don't speak nonsense. 
Where are flowers? There are 
only leaves!”’ observed the 
demon. ; 

“Flowers or leaves, let us 
hurry to finish Rama’s horse!” 
said Surpanakha. 
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As they were about to pro- 
eeed, Hanuman extended his 
tail and checked them. The 
huge tail coiled around them. 

“Snake! A terrible snake! 
Whence comes this?” exclaimed 
the demon in geat surprise. 

Surpanakha surveyed the 
tail with keenness. She looked 
pale. 

“This is no snake. For us 
this is the noose from the God 
of Death! This is Hanuman’s 
tail!’ she managed to say. 

“Why should Hanuman come 
to this forest? You are mistaken’, 
said the demon. ' 

“Can | ever make a mistake 
in recognising the tall that had 
burnt down our golden fort?” 
answered the demoness remorse- 
fully. 

Suddenly the demon jumped 
up in a bid to run away. 





“Where arc you going, Ica- 
ving me alone, you treacherous 
fellow?” shouted the demoness 
and she grabbed the demon. 

Hanuman hopped down and 
stood before them, looking fear- 
ful yet majestic. The demon 
and the demoness gave out cries 
of horror and started running. 
Hanuman uprooted a huge rock 
and threw it at them. They were 
crushed to death. 

Hanuman rose to the sky 
again and flew towards Manipur. 
He crossed the Ganga bran- 
ching out in various directions. 
He saw the Brahmaputra look- 
ing like a silver necklace. 

The land of Manipur was 
seen on the horizon. Hanuman 
noticed something dazzling like 
a string of lightning at the 
kingdom's border and disappea- 
ring. He flew in that direction. 
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It won't be easy for you to find 
another miser like Gangoo of 
our village. He was reluctant 
to arrange for the marriage of 
Susheela, his only child, be- 
cause that would mean spending 
money. Even if the marriage 
wds to be performed in the 
most austere way, say, through 
an exchange of garlands, yet 
the garlands would cdést money 
and the priest would demand 
a fee! 

And if by any chance you 
knew Bharat, Gangoo’s_neigh- 
bour, you will agree with us 
that he was a fine young man, 
the most eligible bridegroom 
for Susheela. The poor fellow 
was eager to marry Susheela 
and he was the last person to 
rig 
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But 
Gangoo showed no interest in 
the proposal. Secretly he looked 
for some bridegroom who would 
pay him some money for marry- 
ing Susheela! 

One day, passing through the 


demand — any dowry. 


bazar, Gangoo saw a shop 
selling halwa. He stood in front 
of it and observed people buy- 
ing and eating the stuff. He too 
grew a strong desire to eat some, 
but he was not willing to spend 
money on it, 

“IT will prepare Aalwa myself 
and eat to my heart’s content. 
That would be much cheaper,” 
he thought. But he was not 
prepared to share the delicacy 
with his wife and daughter. He 
bought the necessary materials 
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and one fine morning told his 
wife, “I am going to the town; 
shall not be back before night- 
fall.”’ 

He went into the forest and 
began cooking fa/wa. He plan- 
ned to spend the whole day 
there, eating the ha/wa in three 
instalments. , 

While making the /alwa, he 
was thrilled with the smell of 
the ghee. The stuff was ready. 
He too was quite hurgry. 

Suddenly he heard footsteps 
behind him. Four strong men 
appeared as if from nowhere. 
They lifted Gangoo and threw 
him away. Then they sat down 
and finished the halwa. Only 


then Gangoo remembered that 
the forest was a haunt of dacoits. 

“No use giving you a little 
for tasting. That will only make 
you desire more. But we assure 
you that you have cooked well,” 


said the dacoits, They thanked 
him before leaving the spot. 

By noon Gangoo was awfully 
hungry. He returned home. He 
did not find his wife and daugh- 
ter. With kind smiles the neigh- 
bours informed him that 
Susheela was getting married 
to Bharat in the temple. 
Gangoo’s first impulse was to 
feel sure that the money he 
accumulated was safe. But he 
found out that it was not. His 
wife had dug out the whole lot. 

He rushed to the temple. 


The marriage had already been 


performed. His wife had bought 
new clothes for the bride and 
the bridegroom and had spent 
the surplus money on feeding 
the poor, 

Susheela and Bharat bowed 
to Gangoo. He blessed them, 
muttering unconsciously, ““O my 
halwa!” 








In ancient China lived a rich 
landlord whose only child was 
Tong, a son, 

“My son, when I die, do feed 
the people of our village sump- 
tuously. Build a beautiful 
monument in my memory. Do 
you promise to do so?” the 
landlord would ask his son. 

“| promise, father,” Tong 
would reply. 

“That is like a good boy. I 
have heard my father and grand- 
father saying that a son who 
is devoted to his father is loved 
by the nymphs, However, | 
hope, | will leave enough wealth 
for you to do the needful,” the 
landlord would say. _ 

This was When Tong was a 
child. By the time the land- 
lord died, he had grown up to 
be a young man. But unfor- 
tunately, the landlord’s luck had 


waned and he had become a a 
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pauper at the time of his death. 
“It was my father’s fond 


desire that all the people of our 


village be fed and a monument 
be erected upon his death. | 
will fail in my duty if I do not 
fulfil his wish,” Tong told his 
friends. 

“It is foolish of you to say 
so now that you are a poor 
man, commented his friends. 

But Tong was not influenced 
by others. He wrote on a 
board his own price if anyone 
would like to have him as a 
life-long servant and hung the 
board on his chest and sat in 
the slave market. 

The price he demanded for 
himself was quite high. So 
many would-be buyers saw him, 
but none would have him, 

A nobleman happened to pass 
through the market towards the 
close of the day. He saw Tong 
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and read what was written on 
the board. From Tong's fea- 
tures, the nobleman understood 
that he was a truthful young 
man. He told his clerk to hand 
over to Tong the price he de- 
manded and booked him as his 
servant. 5 

With his permission, Tong 
returned to his ‘village and per- 
formed the feast and built the 
monument in his father’s 
memory. Thereafter he left for 
the nobleman’s house. The 
villagers could not but weep at 
such a noble-hearted and dutiful 
young man leaving them to 
work as a life-long slave. 

The nobleman was _ highly 





satished with Tong's work. 

After a year’s hard work, 
Tong fell ill. He lived in a 
small house, deserted but for 
himself, behind his miaster’s 
mansion. At night, when he 
was half awake, he felt some- 
one nursing him and singing to 
him. The melody would bring 
him back to his full sense. He 
would open his eyes and see a 
charming figure leaning on his 
bed. He would dismiss what 
he saw as hallucination. 

But soon he completely re- 
covered and realised that he 
was really nursed by a beautiful 
young lady. 

“Who are you?” he asked 
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_and clothes! 


‘am only a poor slave. 


a. 


respectfully. - 

‘I am one who is to be your 
wife, if you have no objection 
to it,” was the reply. 

Tong stood speechless. Then 
he stammered out, “Are you 
sure of what you are saying? I 
I can 
hardly provide you with food 
7 

“You are not a poor slave, 
but a noble young man. In 
any case, you won't have to 
worry about my needs. I 
should be able to manage 
them,” said the young lady. 

Tong took her hands into his 
own and stood speechless again. 
Then they went into the village 
temple and got married. 

Tong had to spend the whole 
day at his master’s house. But 
when he returned to his abode, 
he found its appearance 
changed. ~ Everything looked 
tidy, clean, and decent. His 
wife had prepared a delicious 
dish for him. He did not feel 
like asking her how she did it 

Next evening he found her 
knitting some garments... They 
looked wonderful. Her fingers 
moved so rapidly that one could 
hardly see them. But she 
would never knit before any- 
body save her husband. 


Soon the garments made by ; 
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Tong's wife were in great de- 
mand. She charged high price 
for them, still landlords and — 
aristocrats flocked to buy them. 
Ladies of the rich houses re- 
quested her to teach them her 
art. They were willing to pay 
her any amount she would de- 
mand. But her simple reply 
was, “You cannot learn the art. 


even if I teach you with all 


sincerity !”” 

A year passed. One evening 
she told Tong, “Let us return to 
our home.” 

“How? Am [ not a life-long 
slave?” Tong asked remorse- 
fully. 

"You are a slave no more,” 





said his wife and she showed 
him a paper signed by his 


master which released him from - 


‘the bondage. 

“Is this true? Is this true?” 
shouted Tong in ecstacy and he 
ran to his master and asked him 
about it. | : 

“Yes, dear Tong, your wife 
has secured your release by pay- 
ing up the lawful amount,” 
said the nobleman gently. 

The villagers greatly rejoiced 
at Tong's return to His old 
‘house. They received his wife 
with warm admiration. Soon 
Tong became the proud father 
of a son: But thereafter his 
wife looked more and more 
absent-minded. Whenever her 
eyes fell on Tong, she smiled 
sadly. 

Tong had bought back his 
father’s lost estate with his wife's 
money. He had a number of 





servants in his household. His 
wife taught one of them, a 
good-natured woman, to take 
proper care of her son. 


Then, upon a full-moon night, 
she called Tong to the terrace 
of their house. Tears drizzling 
in her eyes, she said, “‘It is time 
for me to leave you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
the bewildered Tong. 

“Tam a nymph who had come 
down to reward you for your 
devotion towards your father. 
As soon as I gave birth to a 
human child, it was indicated 
that I must return to my sphere. 


. Take care of the child and lead 


the life of a good man,” said 
the nymph. She looked lumi- 
nous. All her human traits dis- 


appeared. As Tong knelt down 
before her, she vanished after 
-giving him a kindly smile. 





New Tales of King Vikram, 
and the Vampire 


QUEER CONDUCT 
OF A YOUTH 


Dark was the night and fearful 
the atmosphere of the crema- 
tion ground. It rained con- 
tinuously and thunder shook 
the earth. Lightning revealed 
strange faces around and from 
time to time weird laughter 
could be heard. 

But King Vikram did not 
swerve. He climbed the tree 
and brought down the corpse. 
But as soon as he started wal- 
king with the corpse lying on 
his shoulder, the vampire that 
possessed it said, “O King, I 


take you to be an intelligent 


man. But at times even an 
intelligent man is found to be 
behaving in a queer way. Take 
the case. of Prasun. Let me 
narrate his story to you. That 
might give you some relief.” 
And went on the vampire: 
Prasun was born in a princely 
family famous for its nobleness 
and honesty. But when Prasun 
came of age, his father went 
bankrupt. He lost his estates 
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brought about his fall. 





and died heart-broken. 
Prasun abandoned his house 
and travelled to a neighbouring 


By chance he met a 
merchant 
who offered him a job at his 
godown, Dipakchand was one 
of those fellows who had decci- 
ved Prasun’s father and had 
Even 
then Prasun did not hesitate 
to accept the job. He knew that 
he must work for ,his liveli- 
hood. 


sun, like his father, was absolu- 
tely honest and truthful and 
hence he would be an asset to 


him. 
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named Dipakchand ~ 


Dipakchand knew that Pra- 


Days passed smoothly until 
onc day ODipakchand grew 
furious with one of his servants 
and pave him a cruel beating, 
causing his death. 

A clerk who had come for- 
ward to save the servant was 
falsely accused by Dipakchand 
to have killed the servant. The 
clerk was handed over to the 
King’s police. 

Along with a number of ser- 
vants Prasun witnessed the event. 
Soon after the servant’s death, 
Dipakchand grew panicky. He 
called Prasun aside and said, 
“The king knew. your father. 
‘He will believe you. If in your 
testimony before him you say 
that it is not I but the clerk who 
killed the servant, I will give 
you a Jakh of rupees‘and will 


help you to restore your father’s - 


estates.’ 

“All right,” said Prasun. 

Dipakchand, however, could 
not be sure that Prasun will 
oblige him. He sent a servant 
to Prasun’s house. - The servant 
told Prasun, “Don’t you think 
that it will be wrong to -impli- 
cate the innocent clerk in the 
killing?” | 

“I am not bothered about 
right or wrong, Dipakchand ts 
my master. It is my duty to see 
that he is saved,” peplied Rrasun 
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Dipakchand was happy at 
the servant's report. In the 
afternoon, upon a _ visit to 
Prasun’s house, Dipakchand 
heard the dead servant's wife 
telling Prasun, “Sir, my hus- 
band was killed unjustly. I will 
feel some solace if his murderer, 
Dipakchand, is punished. But 


I hear that you are out to save 


the real murderer and lay the 


blame on an innocent fellow. 


Is this true?” 

“Must I explain my conduct 
to you? Iam in Dipakchand’s 
service. I will serve him in 


whatever way he orders me to 


serve him! Don’t you under- 


stand this simple logic?” replied — 


Prasun. 
The woman cursed him and 


left, Dipakchand felt assured 
that Prasun would really come 
to his rescue. 

Next day the case came up 


sure that he will get a correct 
picture of the incident. His 
hope was not belied. Without 
the least hesitation Prasun dec- 
Jared that the servant had been 
killed by Dipakchand and not 


by the poor clerk! 
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The vampire paused for a 
moment and asked, 


_O King, didn’t Prasun prove 


before the king. When the king 
learnt who Prasun was, he felt 


- The clerk was set free. Dipak- 
- chand confessed to his crime 


and was arrested, 


4 
ver, 
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himself a fickle-minded fellow? __ 


Why did he change his mind 
and turn a liar? Is it to avenge 


the wrong Dipakchand might — 
have done to his father? If he — 
was to’ reveal that Dipakchand 


was the killer, why then did he 
not say it from the beginning? 
Answer my questions, O King, 


if you can. Your head would — 


rol] off your shoulder if you 


know the answers but choose 


to keep mum!” 


Answered King Vikram pra ae 
to have 
He was truthful, te 
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sun cannot be said 
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but he was not a simpleton. _ 


Born in a princely family, he 
knew when to speak the truth. 
There was no question of his 
avenging whatever wrong Dipak- 
chand had done to his father. 
He was serving his master hones- 


tly. 

“If he agreed to Dipakchand’s 
offer, it was to pave the way for 
justice. Had he disagreed 
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others and led false witnesses 
to the king’s court. In his 
despair, he might have even 
conspired to kill Prasun. Thus, 
Prasun acted just as a sensible 
man should act.” 

No sooner had the king con- 
cluded his answer than the yvam- 
pire, along with the corpse, gave 
him the slip. 
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Dipakchand would have bribed 





MONUMENTS OF INDIA 


THE FORT oF JAISALMER- 


‘ deni the Sa ior Nolty. in the great Indian desert,” is ‘ltuated 


on the north-western: part of Rajasthan. ‘The city derives its name from 


. Rawal Jaisal who. founded it in the 12th century. 
3 The remnants ‘ot the ald fort are to. be seen on the 250-foot high Trikoot 


hill. Inside the fort stands the old palace built by the Bhati Rajputs, 


with umbrella- -shaped attics and ebslconies and cupolas decorated 


with beautiful, Stone races : 
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_ TOWARDS A BRIGHTER ENGLISH [Stitt 
FLOWERS THAT FAILED 


lt was Lily's birthday. Jay spent a long time in the market selecting 
and buying flowers. He then tied them together with a silk ribbon and, 
sporting a broad smile, advanced to present them to Lily at her home. 
Lily looked delighted and her relatives look happy. All went well until 
Jay, while handing over the-flowers to Lily, announced proudly, “ Here 
is a bundle of frash flowers for you! " Someone giggled and Lily looked 
embarrassed. She kept away the flowers hastily in her bid to get over 
the awkward situation. 


Needless to say, Jay should have said “a bouquet of flowers” or “a 
bunch of flowers”; not “a bundle“. Let us be sura about some words 
denoting group: 2 


a bundle of hay, sticks;°a bunch of flowers, keys, grapes: a chain or 
range of mountains; a fleet of ships; a sheaf of corn; a stack of 
wood, hay. 

Man will be known by the nature of their group: A crew of sailors: 
a gang of thieves; a mo of rioters; a board of directors; an army of 
soldiers; a trovpe of qctors, 
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What is Homoeopathy? Who introduced it? 


M. N. Gopal, Bombay. 


The law on which the system of homoeopathy is based is known as 
Similia Simifibus Curantur, meaning, likes are cured by likes. These 
words had been first used by Paracelsus (1490—1541), a German 
physician. But it was Samuel Christian Frederich Hahnemann (1755— 
1843). another German physician, who proved the truth which this law 
contained. He is the celebrated founder of the system of hamoeopathy. 
Homois means ‘like’ and pathos means ‘disease’. 


Through his research, Hahnemann came to the conclusion that in a 
healthy person a drug produces symptoms which are similar to the 
symptoms of acertain disease. In asick person showing the symptoms 
of the disease, the same drug works to cure the disease. 


Hahnemann advocated that the curative qualities of a medicine can 
be proved only by its application on healthy persons. 


Most homoeopaths try to cure a disease by prescribing minute doses 
of drugs. 


Hahnemann was @ great genius and a seer. who was far ahead of 


his time. For his bold ideas and experiments he had to experience 


continuous harassment. But he built and advocated a system in which 
many modern thinkers find a sound knowledge of psychology and a 
deep sense of sympathy, indispensable for successful treatment of the 
patients. 


(Readers are requested not to send naw questions for a 
few months. Let your magazine finish answering at least a 
part of the backload of questions. ) 
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(You are invited to choose a tithe for the following story and write it 
down on a post card and mail it to “Story—title Contest’. Chandamama, 
2 & 3 Arcot Road, Madras - 600 026, to reach us by 20th of August. 
A reward of Rs. 25.00 will go to the best entry, which will be published 
in the October'78 issue. Please do not use the same card for entering 
the Photo-Caption Contest). 
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Once a wandering prince spent a night as a king's guest. He praised 


his host in many ways and asked him, “How have you maintained such 
a ldrge army in such an orderly way?" 


The flattered king replied, “If you keep a dog hungry, it will always 
follow you.” 


The prince thanked him for the secret and left him. A few months 
later one day the king saw that his army had left him. Soon his kingdom 
was attacked and he was a prisoner. The invader was the prince! 


“How did you win over my army?” asked the surprised king. 


The prince replied, "While returning from your palace, | saw a hungry 
dog following its master. The moment | offared a piece of bread to the 
dog it left its master and followed me. That put the idea into my mind! “ 


Tha Prize is awarded to: 
Ms. Shaba Moorthy 
R/464/8. New Quarters, Calcutta Alrport, 
Calcutta 700 062. 
| Winning: ‘Entry.- a “THE. ‘BURGLER WHO. ‘NEVER. WAS”. 
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PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 
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Mr. Anant Desal ; . Ms, Kodak Limited 


* These two photographs are somewhat related. Can you think of suitable captions 7? 
Could be single words, are several words, but the two captions must be related to 
each other. 

* Rs. 25 will be awarded as prize for the best caption. Remember, your entry must 
reach us by 20th AUGUSTY. 

* Winning captions will be announced in OCTOBER issue. 

* Write your entry on a POST CARD, specify the month, give your full name, 
nddress, age and past to: 

PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 

CHANDAMAMA MAGAZINE 
ae ae aMBD ESS: - 600.026 









The Prize is awarded to: e ae 
Ms oR. Bhanu; 2 6 
64, a) ‘e Main, Jeyanagar, peed ati tesa aac ee 
Bangalore 560 Ont. psiacrr nore 
SNe & 3, > Care . Two to | Shere’ 
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“PUZZLE TIME 


| 


Join up the dots Nos. 1-43 
to complete this picture of 
a push-along toy horse. 
Afterwards, you can colour ap 
it with your brightest ~~ af? 
ee — 


colours, a 





te 


Can you name these seashore creatures? And do you know which of 
them is the smatiest and which is the largest? 
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enter all india 
camel 
colour contest 


Over 700 lovely prizes like wrist-watches and 
alarm clocks for school children. No Entry Fee! 


Get the Entry Coupon with rules and 
regulations which is enclosed with Students’ and 


Artists’ Water Colour Cakes, Students’ ral = AMLIN PRIVATE LIMITED 
Water Colour Tubes, Poster Colour Trial Packs oT MATERIAL DIVISION 
and Oil Pastels. ANDHERI, BOMBAY 400 068. 
















BUY YOUR CAMEL COLOURS TODAY! 
CONTEST PERIOD: : 
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The Wonder of the Electric Bulb 


Inventor : Thomas Alva Edison coil, being very thin, offers high 
1847-1931 U.S.A. resistance to the flow of current, 


This friction knocks vast numbers 
of negatively charged particles 
(electrons) out of the coil. 
The coil becomes positively 
energed and re-attracts the 
tte, |lactrons back. 

This releases energy 
in the form of near 
and light. 
As tungsten 
' melts only at 


very high 
temperatures 


be converted to light 
and heat energy 


Year : 1879 


How does the electric 
bulb work? 

The electric bulb basically 
consists of two metal rods 
which are connected by a 
very fine, heavily-coiled 
tungsten wire. The rods are 
placed in a glass bulb 
which is filled with 

a mixture of nitrogen (3380°C), the coil 
and argon gases. does not melt. It also does 
When you switch on the light, an not burn since there is no oxygen 
electric current passes through the _—in the glass bulb.» 
fine tungsten coil. The tungsten 
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By special arrangement with a leading distributor, we have arranged for copies of a 
fascinating 50-page, colour illustrated book, “The How and Why Wonder Book of Electricity’ 
printed in U.K. to ba made available to you at a bargain price of just Rs. 6.50, post free | 
(original price: 50 pence). To get your book sand As.6.50 by Money Order and by separate | 
post, one foil or top flap from any Bournvita pack to: Department 14, India Book House, 
22 Bhulabhai Desai Road, Bombay 400026. Hurry! Limited books. 
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Now you can save his teeth 
from painful cavities 


aT nye most effective Fluoride ean 


to harden teeth against decay 






A toothache isn't just painful, it's a sign of 
tooth decay. Ignore it, and the decay goes deeper, 
leading ta painful cavities, 





Orolaery foontpartar Signal 2 has he progt effective 
ean’) efag mouth welds Hucride fermyla 2 etop mouth echda 
fiom Barnegat From poaeireting peth wad 

and eaunlng decay, counlag cincay, 


The cavity-fighter 
Now, before it's too late, start your faily on the toothpaste that ls proven 
to fight tooth decay—Signal 2. Its special fluoride formula unites wit 

the teath to make them harder, more reaistant to hanmful mouth acida— 
and helps prevent cavities. No other toothpaste is batter 

at fighting tooth decay. 

Don't just take our word, Check with aa dentist, 


Siahtal 2 E™ wien 


A Quality Product by HINDUSTAN seid VER | LINTAS-$62. 1. 203 





Registered as a Newspapor in Sri Lanks AUGUST 1576 


Price in Sri Lanka Rs, 1.25 Regd. Be MM. 8686 


"WoW RAM-THE cecucicin JB 
TOWN. THE S742 OF THE sHow J 
_—KRISHNAN THE KLOWN" 


AND THE | Na Ais 
UNHAPPY KLOWN Be it 


| TO THE BiG TENT OUR ‘BOY? GO FLYING "THE BOS2 TOLD ME IM 
aaa | BEING A BORE. S4ye IM JUST 


—IT!S KRISHNAN 
oR YING. oe 


“CHIN UP KRISH- SUCK POPPING AND \\" HE'S IN TOP FO 


ALL THE WAY. POPPING HAS ry 
| SEE. HOW CHEERFUL AGAIN YOUR AGT MADE HIM EXTRA GAY.” 49 ile 


2 FRUITY FLAVOURS- 
RASPBERRY, PINEAPPLE, LEMON, 
ORANGE AND LIME. 
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